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As  the  seventh  exhibition  in  the  Whitney  Museum's  ongoing  Collection  in 
Context  series,  "Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney:  Printmakers'  Patron"  offers  a 
look  at  a  select  group  of  etchings,  drypoints,  lithographs,  and  engravings  by  the 
artists  who  were  so  enthusiastically  supported  by  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney 
before  the  founding  of  the  Museum,  and  whose  work  formed  the  core  of  the 
initial  Permanent  Collection. 

Prints  and  printmakers  have  long  had  a  vital  role  in  the  Museum's 
collecting  and  exhibition  program.  From  its  humble  beginnings  as  a  collection 
of  images  by  a  close-knit  group  of  New  York  printmakers,  the  Whitney's  print 
collection  today  numbers  more  than  3,000  works.  In  addition  to  expanding  the 
geographic  range  of  artists  represented,  the  print  collection  has  grown  to 
include  prints  by  artists  represented  in  other  media,  as  well  as  key  works  and 
major  portfolios  by  artists  who  have  produced  some  of  the  most  innovative  and 
technically  proficient  work  in  the  field. 

By  choosing  to  look  back  to  the  roots  of  the  Museum's  collection,  print 
curator  David  Kiehl  sets  the  stage  for  future  exhibitions  that  continue  to  recount 
the  vital  story  of  printmaking  in  America  during  the  twentieth  century. 


Beth  Venn,  Associate  Curator 


Print  Room  at  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  1  0  West  8th  Street. 
New  York  City.  c.  1932 


GERTRUDE  VANDERBILT  WHITNEY 


Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  was  an  extraordinary  person  for  her  day.  By  birth, 
she  was  a  Vanderbilt;  by  marriage,  a  Whitney;  and  by  inclination  and  talent,  a 
sculptor.  She  was  also  a  leading  supporter  and  patron  of  American  art  of  this 
century.  Her  interests  lay  not  in  the  acceptable,  closed  world  of  the  academy, 
but  rather  in  a  younger  generation  of  "turks"  who  believed  that  American  art 
should  depict  the  teeming,  tumultuous  activity  of  the  ordinary  American  in 
modern  styles  that  broke  the  strictures  of  academic  acceptability.  Mrs. 
Whitney's  idea  of  patronage  was  defined  by  Juliana  Force,  her  assistant  and 
longtime  factotum,  in  an  interview  published  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
September  7,  1927. 

John  Sloan. ..had  failed  in  getting  an  exhibition.  There 
were  a  dozen  or  more  men  in  the  same  group  who 
needed  an  opportunity  to  show  their  work.  Mrs.  Whitney 
was  their  friend  and  co-worker,  and  she  offered  them 
a  gallery,  first  in  her  studio  in  Eighth  Street,  then 
the  club  rooms  in  West  Fourth  Street.  The  original 
idea  was  never  that  her  services  should  be  philanthropic. 
She  wished  merely  to  assist  her  friends  in  a  fraternal  way. 

Mrs.  Whitney's  support  of  American  art  followed  no  predetermined  plan; 
her  generosity  came  as  a  natural  reaction  to  needs  as  they  occurred.  Moreover. 
Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  did  not  attach  a  hierarchy  to  artistic  media;  instead, 
she  encouraged  artists  to  exploit  their  vision  in  whatever  medium  suited  them. 
She  wanted  to  foster  an  environment  in  which  a  variety  of  visions  would  be  wel- 
come and  artists  could  work  unfettered  by  the  academy  or  marketplace.  Above 
all.  she  realized  that  only  through  exhibitions  could  an  artist  effectively  enter  into 
a  meaningful  dialogue  with  fellow  artists  and  with  the  larger  community.  These 
principles,  the  hallmark  of  Mrs.  Whitney's  commitment  to  American  artists  of  her 
day.  also  formed  the  basis  for  the  evolving  series  of  institutions  that  Juliana  Force 
referred  to  in  the  1  927  interview  and  that  culminated  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 

Soon  after  moving  to  Macdougal  Alley  in  Greenwich  Village  in  1  907. 
Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  began  to  let  artists  in  her  circle  mount  informal 
exhibitions  in  her  studio.  Seven  years  later,  she  purchased  adjoining  townhouses 
on  West  Eighth  Street  and.  with  the  help  of  her  new  assistant.  Juliana  Force, 
opened  the  Whitney  Studio.  Exhibitions  were  held  on  a  regular  basis  in  these 
galleries.  With  the  founding  of  The  Friends  of  the  Young  Artists  in  1915.  Mrs. 
Whitney  started  a  tradition  of  no-jury  surveys  of  artists'  work  that,  with  modifica- 
tion, continues  in  the  Whitney  Biennials  of  the  present.  Unlike  the  annuals  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  Mrs.  Whitney  did  not  award  prizes; 
instead,  she  purchased  work  from  the  exhibitions.  The  popularity  of  these 


surveys  among  the  uncredited,  young  American  artists,  and  the  physical  inade- 
quacy of  the  Whitney  Studio  to  meet  exhibition  needs  led  to  Mrs.  Whitney's 
next  decision  in  her  ongoing  support  of  art  and  artists. 

In  1918,  Mrs.  Whitney  took  over  the  lease  of  a  brownstone  on  West 
Fourth  Street.  Here  she  and  Juliana  Force  set  up  the  Whitney  Studio  Club. 
Open  to  all  artists  on  the  recommendation  of  members,  the  Club  was  a  meeting 
place,  library,  gallery,  and  studio  space.  The  spirit  of  congeniality  nurtured  by 
Mrs.  Force  created  an  environment  that  many  would  never  forget.  During  its 
decade  of  existence,  the  Whitney  Studio  Club  gave  many  young  artists  their 
first  significant  opportunity  to  exhibit,  including  Edward  Hopper,  Peggy  Bacon, 
Reginald  Marsh,  Katherine  Schmidt  Shubert,  Yasuo  Kuniyoshi,  Niles  Spencer, 
Glenn  O.  Coleman,  Mabel  Dwight,  and  Stuart  Davis.  The  survey  exhibition  each 
spring  was  open  to  all  members  in  whatever  medium  they  chose.  Selections 
from  these  increasingly  popular  surveys  were  circulated  to  other  cities  in  the 
country.  Price  lists  were  available  for  all  exhibitions,  since  the  sale  of  art  was  a 
key  ingredient  in  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney's  program.  She  and  Mrs.  Force 
urged  private  collectors  and  public  institutions  to  buy  from  the  exhibitions,  and 
she  continued  to  make  purchases  herself,  directly  or  through  funds  made  avail- 
able to  Juliana  Force  for  this  purpose. 

Juliana  Force  also  made  sure  that  the  Whitney  Studio  Club  provided  for 
other  needs  of  its  members.  Exhibition  openings  were  the  excuse  for  parties. 
The  weekly  evening  sketching  sessions  were  equally  popular  events.  For  a 
minimal  fee  of  20  cents  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  a  model,  artists  could 
continue  a  practice  essential  to  their  work.  Peggy  Bacon's  drypoint  The 
Whitney  Studio  Club  commemorated  these  crowded,  convivial  evenings.  And, 
as  few  members  had  gallery  representation,  Mrs.  Force  set  up  a  shop  within  the 
Club  in  November  1  926,  mainly  offering  prints,  drawings,  and  watercolors.  The 
work  was  consigned  by  the  artists  and  sold  without  commission  on  the  profits. 
She  placed  advertisements,  such  as  "What  Is  Home  Without  a  Modern  Picture?" 
in  magazines  to  encourage  collectors  to  buy  work  by  young  artists.  Moreover, 
as  with  the  Club  exhibitions,  she  and  Mrs.  Whitney  continued  to  purchase  work 
from  the  shop. 

By  1  928,  the  Whitney  Studio  Club  had  burgeoned  into  a  large  organiza- 
tion of  several  hundred  members  with  many  more  on  the  waiting  list.  It  had 
already  outgrown  its  West  Fourth  Street  building  and  in  1  923  had  moved  into 
buildings  adjacent  to  the  Whitney  Studio  on  West  Eighth  Street.  The  very  suc- 
cess of  the  Club  had  lessened  the  stranglehold  of  the  academy;  new  dealers  for 
avant-garde  American  art  were  opening  their  doors.  Museums  once  resistant  to 
buying  American  art  were  now  actively  acquiring  work  by  previously  neglected 
artists.  Prints  by  Whitney  Studio  Club  members  could  be  purchased  at  the 
Weyhe  Gallery,  The  Downtown  Gallery,  and  at  the  Daniel  and  Kraushaar 
Galleries,  among  others. 


Gertrude  Vanderbilt 
Whitney  and  Juliana  Force 
felt  that  the  times  called 
for  a  change.  They  closed 
the  Club  and  opened  the 
Whitney  Studio  Galleries 
in  the  West  Eighth  Street 
buildings.  For  two  years, 
the  Galleries  represented 
a  curious  hybrid— part 
museum  and  part  com- 
mercial gallery.  And,  for 
the  first  time,  commissions  were  taken  on  sales.  Through  Juliana  Force,  Mrs. 
Whitney  continued  to  purchase  new  work  for  her  growing  collection.  Acquisi- 
tions made  during  this  period  point  to  a  more  systematic  concern  on  the  part  of 
these  two  forceful  women  to  more  fully  represent  American  twentieth-century 
art  in  all  media.  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney's  announcement  on  January  6, 
1  930  that  she  would  establish  a  museum  devoted  solely  to  American  art  came 
as  no  surprise  to  many  in  the  New  York  art  world. 

The  new  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  opened  its  doors  on 
November  18,  1  931  in  the  remodeled  buildings  formerly  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Whitney's  studio,  the  Whitney  Studio,  the  Whitney  Studio  Club,  and  the  Whit- 
ney Studio  Galleries.  The  new  institution  had  the  mandate  to  celebrate  not  only 
the  hard-won  achievements  of  American  art  of  the  previous  three  decades  but 
also  to  continue  the  founder's  belief  in  and  support  of  the  creative  efforts  of 
American  artists.  As  the  first  director  of  this  new  museum,  Juliana  Force  rein- 
stated the  annual  surveys  of  the  old  Studio  Club.  During  the  next  decade,  these 
Annual  and  Biennial  Exhibitions  continued  to  invite  artists— and  in  particular, 
printmakers— to  submit  work.  As  was  the  informal  practice  of  the  past,  Mrs. 
Force  purchased  work  from  these  survey  exhibitions  for  the  collection.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Museum  mounted  several  regional  exhibitions  to  broaden  the  New 
York  emphasis  of  its  own  collection. 

Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney's  support  of  printmaking  in  America,  and 
especially  New  York,  was  an  integral  part  of  her  advocacy  of  contemporary  art. 
The  legacy  can  be  seen  in  the  print  collection  that  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
holdings  of  the  newly  founded  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  in  1931.  As 
in  its  predecessor  establishments,  the  Whitney  Studio  Club  and  the  Whitney 
Studio  Galleries,  rooms  were  set  aside  in  the  Museum  for  a  print  gallery  as  well 
as  for  the  perusal  of  unframed  prints  in  solander  boxes  or  on  portfolio  stands. 
It  was  essentially  a  New  York  collection  of  works  by  artists  active  in  the  Studio 
Club,  including  John  Sloan,  Peggy  Bacon,  Yasuo  Kuniyoshi,  Adolf  Dehn.  Glenn 
O.  Coleman,  and  others.  Many  of  the  prints  had  been  purchased  from  Club 


Peggy  Bacon.  The  Whitney 


exhibitions,.the  shop,  or  from  the  new  dealers  that  had  taken  on  these  artists. 
In  keeping  with  the  informal  nature  of  the  Whitney  Studio  Club,  records  of 
acquisitions  were  rarely  kept;  instead,  Mrs.  Whitney's  patronage  must  be  docu- 
mented through  the  prints  themselves  and  the  activities  she  sponsored. 

While  we  can  only  surmise  which  prints  were  among  the  first  to  enter 
Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney's  collection,  there  are  prints  in  the  Museum's 
collection  by  artists  who  were  among  her  early  circle  of  friends.  These  include 
Randall  Davey's  Ten  Etchings  Made  in  New  Mexico  (1  92 1 )  as  well  as  several 
drypoints  of  New  Mexico  subjects  by  the  sculptor  Mahonri  Young.  As  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Armory  Show  that  scandalized  so  many  visitors  in  1913,  Mrs. 
Whitney  knew  Arthur  B.  Davies,  one  of  the  chief  organizers  of  the  exhibition. 
She  probably  acquired  his  portfolio  Neuf  Lithographies  Originates  (1  920)  within 
a  year  or  two  of  its  completion.  Although  these  prints  now  seem  to  be  among 
the  more  conservative  in  the  initial  print  holdings  of  the  Whitney  Museum,  they 
represent  Mrs.  Whitney's  developing  support  of  American  artists. 

Probably  the  most  significant  example  of  Mrs.  Whitney's  concern  for 
American  artists  and,  in  particular,  printmakers,  was  her  support  of  John  Sloan. 
Of  all  the  artists  actively  associated  with  her  organizations,  Sloan  was  the  most 
closely  identified  with  the  break  from  the  artistic  hegemony  of  the  Academy. 
Collectors,  gallery  owners,  and  art  critics  were  shocked  by  what  they  perceived 
as  the  vulgarity  of  Sloan's  paintings  and  especially  his  prints.  The  depiction  of 
everyday  events  in  the  lives  of  ordinary  people  was  just  too  far  from  the  refined 
scenes  of  upper-class  leisure,  pretty  landscapes,  and  literary  subjects  favored 
by  the  polite  art  world  of  New  York.  There  was  no  public  interest  in  any  of  the 
images  in  his  series  of  etchings  New  York  City  Life  (1  905-06)  when  it  was  first 
shown  by  a  reluctant  commercial  gallery.  The  audacity  of  Turning  Out  the  Light, 
an  etching  of  a  woman  in  a  nightdress  extinguishing  a  gas  light  in  her  Lower  East 
Side  tenement  bedroom,  was  deemed  scandalous.  Yet  it  was  Sloan's  firm  com- 
mitment to  the  realities  of  urban  life  that  won  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney's 
admiration  and  support.  In  1916,  she  postponed  an  exhibition  of  her  own  work 
at  the  Whitney  Studio  to  mount  a  retrospective  survey  of  Sloan's  paintings  and 
prints;  prominent  among  the  latter  were  the  critically  damned  New  York  City 
Life  etchings.  Sloan's  etchings  were  again  featured  at  the  Whitney  Studio  Club 
in  1  92 1 .  By  1  93 1 ,  Mrs.  Whitney  had  acquired  two  nearly  complete  groups  of 
the  artist's  etchings— one  for  the  newly  founded  museum,  the  other  given  to 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Photographs  of  various  rooms  in  the  Studio  Club  show  dense  hangings  of 
prints  and  drawings.  Elizabeth  Cary  in  a  1  927  article  on  the  print  room  of  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  made  note  of  the  contemporary  American  prints 
and  added,  with  surprise,  that  "this  is  the  type  of  work  for  which  one  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  looking  at  the  Weyhe  Galleries  and  the  Whitney  Studio  Club, 
because  one  has  been  told  and  told  again  that  these  are  the  places  in  which 
to  find  it." 


Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  and  Juliana  Force  encouraged  printmaking 
as  a  means  by  which  an  artist  could  expect  a  steady,  even  if  small,  income. 
One  of  the  reasons  the  shop  was  set  up  in  the  Studio  Club  was  to  stimulate 
Club  members  to  make  prints  for  sale.  In  1  927  Mrs.  Whitney  asked  Juliana 
Force  to  hire  the  services  of  master  printer  Ceorge  C.  Miller  for  an  evening. 
His  lithography  press  was  brought  into  the  Club's  rooms  and  zinc  plates  were 
handed  out.  The  purpose  was  to  demonstrate  how  easily  an  artist  could  draw 
on  a  plate,  which  could  then  be  printed  at  a  modest  cost.  Unlike  etching,  the 
artist  did  not  need  to  be  familiar  with  the  technical  aspects  of  the  process;  that 
was  up  to  the  printer.  Louis  Bouche,  Niles  Spencer,  and  Yasuo  Kuniyoshi  were 
among  the  artists  who  made  their  first  lithographs  that  evening. 

The  Miller  evening  was  not  forgotten  by  its  participants;  indeed,  many  of 
the  prints  and  especially  the  lithographs  by  Studio  Club  artists  that  were  sold  at 
The  Downtown  Gallery  and  at  the  Weyhe  Gallery  in  the  late  1  920s  and  1  930s 
were  printed  by  George  Miller.  Soon  after  the  Miller  evening,  Kuniyoshi  left  for 
a  year  in  Paris,  where  he  made  more  than  forty  lithographs  at  the  Desjobert 
Press;  a  number  of  these  were  bought  by  Mrs.  Whitney  and  Juliana  Force  on 
his  return. 

The  Whitney  Studio  Galleries  opened  in  November  1  928  with  an 
exhibition  of  Glenn  O.  Coleman's  twelve  Lithographs  of  New  York.  One  set  each 
was  sold  to  The  Brooklyn  Museum  and  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  it  was  at 
this  time  that  the  set  currently  in  the  Whitney  Museum  was  also  purchased. 
Through  Juliana  Force,  Mrs.  Whitney  continued  to  purchase  prints  for  the 
collection,  but  now  with  a  more  thoughtful  look  at  the  growing  collection  as  a 
whole.  Prints  were  acquired  to  augment  the  holdings  of  artists  actively  sup- 
ported by  earlier  purchases  of  painting  and  drawings.  Many  of  the  Sloan 
etchings  were  probably  acquired  in  the  last  years  of  the  decade.  Work  by 
other  artists  of  the  day  not  previously  represented  in  the  collection  was  also 
purchased.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Charles  Sheeler's  lithograph  Industrial 
Series,  No.  I  (1  928)  and  John  Marin's  etching  The  Woolworth  Building,  No.  2 
(1913)  entered  Mrs.  Whitney's  collection.  These  new  acquisitions  brought  a 
greater  unity  to  the  story  of  American  art  as  it  would  be  represented  in  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 

Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney's  patronage  of  American  printmakers  has 
been  an  unheralded  aspect  of  her  support  of  American  art  of  this  century.  The 
vitality  of  American  printmaking  in  the  decade  between  the  two  World  Wars  and 
especially  those  quintessential  images  of  the  1  920s  and  1  930s  owe  much  to 
Mrs.  Whitney's  prescient  establishment  of  the  Studio  Club.  The  prints  she  pur- 
chased from  Studio  Club  exhibitions  and  members  have  enriched  the  Museum's 
visual  rerord  of  the  American  art  produced  during  her  lifetime. 


David  W.  Kiehl.  Adjunct  Curator.  Prints 


WORKS  IN  THE  EXHIBITION 


Dimensions  are  in  inches,  followed  by  centimeters; 
height  precedes  width.  All  works  are  in  the  Perma- 
nent Collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art.  Works  in  the  exhibition  may  change. 

Peggy  Bacon  ( 1  895- 1 987) 

The  Whitney  Studio  Club,  1  925 

Drypoint:  sheet,  9x11  (22.9  x  27.9); 

plate,  5  13/16x9(14.8x22.9) 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  3 1 .596 

The  Ardent  Bowlers,  1932 
Drypoint;  sheet.  11  3/8x18  5/8  (28.9  x  47.3); 
plate,  6  x  13  15/16(15.2x35.4) 
Purchase  32.85 

Thomas  Hart  Benton  (1889-1975) 
Mine  Strike,  1 933,  from  the  portfolio 
777e  American  Scene— Series  2 
Lithograph:  sheet,  11  1/2  x  16  (29.2  x  40.6); 
image,  9  7/8  x  10  3/4  (25.1  x27.3) 
Purchase  34.37.1 

Pamela  Bianco  (b  1 906) 
Zinnias,  1 927 

Lithograph:  sheet,  14  3/8x911/16  (36.5  x  24.6); 

image.  11  7/16  x  6  7/8  (29.1  x  17.5) 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  3 1 .606 

Ceorge  Biddle  (1885-1973) 

Tom  Mooney,  1 933,  from  the  portfolio 

The  American  Scene  No.  I 

Lithograph:  sheet.  15  7/8x11  1/4  (40.3  x  28.6); 

image,  13  1/4  x  9(33.7  x  22.9) 

Purchase  33.83.1 

Isabel  Bishop  ( 1 902- 1 988) 
At  the  Base  of  the  Flagpole,  1 928 
Etching:  sheet,  8  1/2x11  (2 1. 6  x  27.9); 
plate,  5x6  (12.7  x  15.2) 
Purchase  32.87 

On  the  Street.  1 93 1 

Etching:  sheet,  7  1/8  x  1 4  1 5/1 6  (1 8. 1  x  37.9); 
plate,  4  15/16x10  13/16  (12.5  x  27.5) 
Purchase  34.34 

Aaron  Bohrod  (1907-1992) 
Construction,  1930 

Lithograph:  sheet.  12  1/8x17  1/2  (30.8  x  44.5); 
image,  8  7/8x14  1/8  (22.5  x  35.9) 
Purchase  33.85 

Fiske  Boyd  (1895-1975) 

Apartment  Houses,  1926 

Etching:  sheet.  9  1  /4  x  1  2  3/8  (23.5  x  3 1 .4); 

plate,  5  5/16x  6  7/8(15.1  x  17.5) 

Purchase  31  612 

Jacob  Burck  (1904-1982) 

The  Lord  Provides.  1  934,  from  the  portfolio 

The  American  Scene  No.  I 

Lithograph:  sheet.  16x11  1/4  (40.6  x  28.6); 

image,  12  x  9  1/8(30.5  x  23.2) 

Purchase  33.83  2 


Paul  Cadmus  (b.  1 904) 
The  Fleets  In!,  1 934 

Etching:  sheet,  9  3/4x15  7/8  (24.8  x  40.3); 
plate.  7  1/2  x  14  1/8  (19.1  x  35.9) 
Purchase  34.38 

Nicolai  Cikovsky  (1  894-1  984) 
Unemployed,  1934 

Lithograph:  sheet,  9  1/2  x12  3/8  (24. 1x  31 .4); 
image,  7  1/8x  8  7/8(18.1  x  22.5) 
Purchase  34.41 

Glenn  O.  Coleman  (1  887-1  932) 

Bonfire,  1 928,  from  the  series  Lithographs  of 

New  York 

Lithograph:  sheet,  1  5  7/8  x  22  7/8  (40.3  x  58. 1 ); 
image.  13  5/16x18  5/16  (33.8  x  46.5) 
Gift  of  Juliana  Force  31.698.5 

Hurdy-Curdy  Ballet,  1 928,  from  the  series 
Lithographs  of  New  York 

Lithograph:  sheet,  1 6  3/ 1 6  x  20  1  /4  (4 1 . 1  x  5 1 .4); 
image,  12  3/16  x15  13/16(31  x  40.2) 
Gift  of  Juliana  Force  31.698.12 

Howard  Cook  (1901-1980) 
TheLobo.  1927 

Etching:  sheet,  7  13/16x10  1/2  (1 9.8  x  26.7); 
plate,  3  15/16x5  15/16  (10  x  15.1) 
Purchase  51.960 

John  Steuart  Curry  ( 1 897- 1 946) 
The  Tornado,  1 932 

Lithograph:  sheet.  11  1/4x15  7/8  (28.6  x  40.3); 
image.  9  15/16x14  1/8  (25.2  x  35.9) 
Purchase  32.97 

Manhunt,  1 934,  from  the  portfolio  The  American 
Scene— Series  2 

Lithograph:  sheet.  11  1/2  x15  7/8  (29.2  x  40.3); 
image.  9  3/4  x  12  7/8  (24.8  x  32.7) 
Purchase  34.37.2 

Randall  Davey  (1 887-1 964) 

Penitentes.  1 92 1 ,  from  the  portfolio  Ten  Etchings 

Made  in  New  Mexico 

Etching:  sheet,  7  1/4  x  10  1/8(18.4x25.7); 

plate.  5  1/8x7  7/1  6(1  3  x  18.9) 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  3 1 .656.7 

Arthur  B.  Davies  (1862-1928) 
Creek  Athletes.  1 920,  from  the  portfolio 
Neuf  Lithographies  Originates 
Lithograph:  sheet.  1  4  7/8  x  1 0  1  5/1 6  (37.8  x 
27.8);  image.  10  3/8x  8  (26.4  x  20.3) 
Purchase  31.701.4 

Stuart  Davis  (1892-1964) 
Hotel  de  France.  1928 

Lithograph:  sheet.  22  x14  7/8  (55.9  x  37.8); 
image,  13  7/8x10  15/16  (35.2  x  27.8) 
Gift  of  Juliana  Force  31.705 


Glenn  0  Coleman.  Bonfire.  1 928 


Adolf  Dehn  (1895-1968) 
Girls.  1  928 

Lithograph:  sheet.  14  1/16x21  5/8(35.7  x  54  9); 

image.  10  15/16  x  15(27.8x38.1) 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  31.712 

Sisters,  1 928.  from  the  portfolio  Pans  Lithographs 
Lithograph  sheet.  15  1/8x221/4  (38.4  x  56.5); 
image.  10  15/16  x  15  (27  8  x  38  1) 
Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  3 1 .708.2 

Mabel  Dwight  (1 876-1  955) 
Mechano.  Wonder  of  the  World.  1928 
Lithograph:  sheet.  16x11  3/8  (40.6  x  28.9); 
image.  1 2  5/1 6  x  9  5/1 6  (31  3  x  23  7) 
Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  31.722 

Ernest  Fiene  1 1  894-  1  965) 
Waterfront.  Manhattan.  1931 
Lithograph:  sheet.  16x22  7/8  (40  6  x  58. 1 ); 
image.  11  1/8x17  5/8  (28  3  x  44  8) 
Purchase  31.730 

Don  Freeman  ( 1  908- 1  978) 
Shubert  Alley.  1932 

Lithograph:  sheet.  113/8x171/2  (28.9  x  44  5); 
image.  9  3/4  x12  3/4  (24.8  x  32.4) 
Purchase  32.102 

Wanda  Cag  ( 1  893- 1 946) 
Elevated  Ctation.  1926 

Lithograph  sheet.  14  9/16  x  17  3/16(37  x  43  7). 

image.  1 3  3/8  x  1 6  (34  x  40.6) 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  31731 


Emil  Ganso  (1895-1941) 

Nude  Before  Mirror.  1 930 

Aquatint,  soft-ground  etching,  and  roulette:  sheet. 

14  x101/8  (35.6  x  25.7);  plate.  11  3/4x7  7/8 

(29.8  x  20) 

Purchase  31  675 

William  Cropper  ( 1 897- 1 977) 

Sweatshop.  1 934,  from  the  portfolio  The  American 

Scene— Series  2 

Lithograph:  sheet.  11  7/16x15  7/8  (29. 1  x  40  3); 
image.  9  1/2  x  12(24.1  x  30.5) 
Purchase  34  37.3 

Edward  Hopper  (1882-1967) 
American  Landscape.  1 920 
Etching:  sheet.  1 3  3/8  x  1 8  1  /4  (34  x  46  4); 
plate.  7  5/16  x  1 2  5/1 6  (1 8.6  x  31  3) 
Purchase  31  690 

Night  Shadows.  1 92 1.  from  the  New 
Republic  Portfolio 

Etching  sheet.  9  5/8x11  (24.4  x  27.9); 

plate.  6  7/8  x  8  3/1 6  (1 7.5  x  20  8) 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  3 1 .69 1 

Earle  Horter  ( 1 88 1  - 1 940) 

The  Dark  Tower.  1919.  from  the  portfolio  Twelve 

Prints  by  Contemporary  American  Artists 

Etching:  sheet.  17  5/8x131/8  (44.8  x  33.3); 

plate.  6x4  3/4(15.2  x  12  1) 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  31  694  I 

Victoria  Hutson  Huntley  I  900- 1 97  1 ) 

Kopper  s  Coke.  1 932 

Lithograph  sheet.  12  3/4x16  3/4  (32  4  x  42  5). 
image.  9  5/8x13  3/8  (24  4  x  34) 
Purchase  33  94 


Yasuo  Kuniyoshi  ( 1 889- 1 953) 
Milking  the  Cow,  1927 

Lithograph:  sheet,  11  1/2  x15  7/8  (29.2  x  40.3); 
image,  8  5/8  x  10  1/4  (21.9x  26) 
Katherine  Schmidt  Shubert  Bequest  83.44.3 

Girl  in  Feathered  Hat,  1 928 
Lithograph  on  chine  colle:  sheet,  18  1  / 1 6  x 
12  13/16  (45.9  x  32.5);  image,  7  1/2x5  7/8 
(19.1  x  14.9) 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  3 1 .760 
Night  Police,  Paris,  1928 

Lithograph  on  chine  colle:  sheet,  12  7/16x815/16 
(3 1 .6  x  22.7);  image,  8  1 12  x  1 0  3/4  (2 1 .6  x  27.3) 
Gift  of  Juliana  Force  31.761 

Russell  Limbach  ( 1 904- 1971) 

Reviewing  Stand.  1 934,  from  the  portfolio 

77?e  American  Scene— Series  2 

Lithograph:  sheet,  11  1/4x15  7/8  (28.6  x  40.3); 

image.  9  3/4  x  14  1/8  (24.8x  35.9) 

Purchase  34.37.4 

Charles  Locke  (1899-1  983) 
A  la  carte,  1 928 

Lithograph  on  chine  colle:  sheet,  12  13/16x11  1/8 
(32.5  x  28.3);  image,  9  1/8x  7  5/8  (23.2  x  1  9.4) 
Purchase  31.767 

John  Ward  Lockwood  (1 894- 1 963) 
The  Plaza,  Taos,  1929 

Lithograph:  sheet,  13  11/16x16  7/8  (34.8  x  42.9); 
image,  11  x  13  9/16(27.9x  34.4) 
Purchase  31.769 

Louis  Lozowick  ( 1 892- 1  97  3) 
Crane.  1 928 

Lithograph:  image,  12  1/4x8  3/8  (31.1  x  2 1 .3) 
Purchase  31.770 

Tanks  #2.  1929 

Lithograph:  sheet,  1 8  1  /8  x  1  3  (46  x  33); 
image,  14  5/8x  9(37.1x  22.9) 
Purchase  31.946 

Luigi  Lucioni  (1900-1988) 

Lower  Fifth  Avenue,  1 928 

Etching:  sheet,  11  3/4x101/16  (29.8  x  25.6); 

plate,  9  7/8  x  7  15/16(25.1  x  20.2) 

Purchase  31.771 

John  Marin  (1870-1953) 

The  Woolworth  Building,  No.  2.  1913 

Etching  and  drypoint:  sheet,  1613/16x141/16 

(42.7  x  35.7);  plate,  12  7/8  x10  3/8  (32.7  x  26.4) 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  31.776 

Reginald  Marsh  (1 898- 1 954) 
Merry-Co-Round,  1  930 

Etching:  sheet,  8  15/16x12  3/4  (22.7  x  32.4); 

plate,  6  3/4  x  9  3/4(17.1  x  24.8) 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Irving  78.90 


Bread  Line— No  One  Has  Starved,  1 932 
Etching  and  engraving:  sheet,  9  7/8x141/8 
(25. 1  x  35.9);  plate,  6  3/8x11  7/8(1 6.2  x  30.2) 
Katherine  Schmidt  Shubert  Bequest  82.43.1 

Union  Square,  1 933,  from  the  portfolio  The 
American  Scene  No.  I 

Lithograph:  sheet,  15  13/16x113/8  (40.2  x  28.9); 
image,  13  5/8x  8  1/2  (34.6x  21.6) 
Purchase  33.83.5 

David  McCosh  (1903-1981) 

Abandoned  House,  1931 

Lithograph:  sheet,  12  1/2  x18  7/8  (3 1 .8  x  47.9); 

image,  11  1/8x  14  5/8(28.3  x  37.1) 

Purchase  33.97 

Kenneth  Hayes  Miller  (1876-1952) 
Leaving  the  Shop.  1 925 
Etching:  sheet,  9  9/16x12  5/16  (24.3  x  3 1 .3); 
plate,  7  15/16x  9  7/8  (20.2  x  25.1) 
Purchase  31.790 

Department  Store.  1930 
Etching:  sheet,  10  3/16x  7  3/16  (25.9  x  1 8.3); 
plate,  6  15/16x4  15/16(1  7.6  x  1  2.5) 
Purchase  31.792 

Jerome  Myers  (1 867-1 940) 

Springtime.  1919,  from  the  portfolio  Twelve  Prints 

by  Contemporary  American  Artists 

Drypoint:  sheet,  17  7/8x131/2  (45.4  x  34.3); 

plate,  7  15/16  x  5  7/8  (20.2  x  14.9) 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  3 1 .694.4 

George  Picken  ( 1 898- 1971) 
Interior,  1923 

Etching:  sheet,  10  1/16x71/4  (25.6  x  1 8.4); 
plate,  7  15/16x5  15/16  (20.2  x  1.5.1) 
Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  3 1 .80 1 

Salvatore  Pinto  (1  904-1  975) 
Beach  Scene,  c.  1 929 

Wood-engraving:  sheet,  10  7/8  x15  3/4  (27.6  x 
40);  image,  6  1  1 /1 6  x  8  7/6  (1  7  x  2 1 .4) 
Purchase  32.1 14 

Caroline  Speare  Rohland  (1 885-1 965) 
Coney  Island,  1 928 

Lithograph:  sheet,  17  3/4  x14  (45. 1  x  35.6); 
image,  16  1/8  x  1 2  3/8  (41  x  31.4) 
Purchase  32.1  16 

Charles  Sheeler  ( 1 883- 1 965) 

Industrial  Series,  No.  I.  1928 

Lithograph:  sheet,  11  1/4x16  (28.6  x  40.6); 

image,  8  1/8x11  1 /8  (20.6  x  28.3) 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  3 1 .807 

John  Sloan  (1871-1951) 

Connoisseurs  of  Prints.  1 905,  from  the  series 

New  York  City  Life 

Etching:  sheet,  9  9/16  x121/2  (24.3  x  3 1 .8); 
plate,  4  1  5/16  x  6  9/16(1  2.5  x  16.7) 
Purchase  31.813 


Man  Monkey.  1 905.  from  the  series 
New  York  City  Life 

Etching:  sheet.  9  9/16x12  9/16  (24  3  x  319). 
plate.  5  7/8  x  6  7/8(1 4.9  x  17.5) 
Purchase  31  818 

Man.  Wife  and  Child.  1 905.  from  the  series 
New  York  City  Life 

Etching:  sheet.  9  3/8x12  1/2  (23.8  x  31  8); 
plate.  4  7/8x6  13/16(12  4  x  17  3) 
Purchase  31  819 

Turning  Out  the  Light.  1 905.  from  the  series 
New  York  City  Life 

Etching  sheeu  7  13/16x11  1  /4  ( 1 9.8  x  28  6). 
plate.  4  5/8x6  5/8(11  7  x  16.8) 
Purchase  31  821 

The  Women's  Page.  1 905.  from  the  series 
New  York  City  Life 

Etching:  sheet.  9  7/16  x  12  1/2  (24  x  31 .8); 
plate.  45/8x6  5/8(1 1  7x  1 6.8) 
Purchase  31  822 

Roofs.  Summer  Night.  1 906.  from  the  series 
New  York  City  Life 

Etching:  sheet.  9  12  x12  5/8  (24. 1  x  32  1 ); 
plate  5  1/4x6  15/16(13  3  x  17  6) 
Purchase  31  826 

Night  Windows.  1910 

Etching:  sheet.  9  7/16  x  12  11/16(24  x  32.2); 
plate.  5  1/4x6  7/8(13  3  x  17  5) 
Purchase  31  832 

Love  on  the  Roof.  1914 
Etching:  sheet.  12  3/4  x9  5/8  (32  4  x  24  4); 
plate.  5  3/4x4  l/4.(14.6x  10.8) 
Purchase  31  846  ' 

Arch  Conspirators.  1917 
Etching:  sheet.  9  5/8x121/2  (24.4  x  3 1  8); 
plate.  4  1/4x5  1 3/1 6(1 0.8  x  14  8) 
Purchase  31.858 

Bandits  Cave.  1920 

Etching  sheet.  1 0  3/4  x  8  5/8  (27  3  x  2 1  9). 
plate.6  15/16x4  15/16(17  6x  12.5) 
Purchase  31  864 

Raphael  Soyer  (1899-1987) 
Waterfront  Scene.  1 934.  from  the  portfolio 
The  American  Scene— Series  2 
Lithograph:  sheet.  11  1/2  x15  15/16(29  2  x 
40  5).  image.  9x13  3/8  (22  9  x  34) 
Purchase  34  37  6 

Benton  Spruance  1  904 - 1  967) 

Shells  of  the  Living.  1933 

Lithograph  sheet.  1 8  5/8  x  1 2  3/8  (47.3  x  3 1  4). 

image.  15  1/2  x  7  1/2  (39  4  x  19.1) 

Purchase  33  101 


Alexander  R.  Stavenitz  ( I  90 1  -  1 960) 
Subway  No  2.  1930 

Aquatint  sheet.  8  13/16  x  10  1/8(22  4x  25.7); 
plate.6  15/16x8  15/16(17  6x  22.7) 
Purchase  31.934 

Harry  Sternberg  [fa  1904) 
Principle  #3.  1930 

Etching  and  aquatint  sheet.  10  1/4  x  14  1/16  (26  x 
35  7);  plate.  9  15/16  x  13  13/16(25  2  x  35.1) 
Gift  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Michael  H  Irving  78  93 

Maurice  Sterne  (1878-1957) 

Dancing  Figure.  1919.  from  the  portfolio  Twelve 

Prints  by  Contemporary  American  Artists 

Lithograph  sheet.  18x131/4  (45.7  x  33.7); 

image.  16x8(40.6x  20  3) 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  3 1  694  9 

Max  Weber  (1881-1961) 

Woodcut  Number  9.  1929 

Woodcut:  sheet.  9  7/1 6  x  6  1  /4  (24  x  1 5  9);  image. 

4  3/16x1  7/8(10.6x4.8) 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  3 1  938 

Stow  Wengenroth  (1907-1978) 
City  Streets.  1933 

Lithograph:  sheet.  17  1  1/16  x  13  9/1 6  (44.9  x 
34.3);  image.  1 2  1 12  x  9  1 1  / 1 6  (3 1  8  x  24  6) 
Purchase  33.102 

Harry  Wickey  ( 1  892- 1  968) 

Hudson  River  Landscape.  1 929 

Etching:  sheet.  10  1/16  x  13  7/16(25.6x  34.1); 

plate.  7  7/8  x  12  3/16  (20  x  31) 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  3 1 .939 

Mahonri  M.  Young  1 1 877- 1 957) 

Navajo  Woman  and  Pony.  1919 

Drypomt:  sheet.  4  3/8  x  6  3/1 6  (1 1  1  x  15  7); 

plate.  3  15/16  x  5  15/1  (10  x  15.1) 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  3 1  943 

Marguerite  Zorach  1 1  887- 1 968) 
Boats  at  Dock.  1927 

Lithograph:  sheet.  22  1/2  x  16  (57  2  x  40.6); 

image.  14x13  1/2  (35.6  x  34.3) 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  3 1  944 

This  exhibition  was  organized  by  David  W  Kiehl. 
adjunct  curator,  prints.  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art 

The  exhibition  is  supported  by  The  Annie  Laurie 
Aitken  Charitable  Trust,  the  Lobby  Gallery  Associates 
of  the  Whitney  Museum,  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts 

Cover  John  Sloan.  Connoisseurs  of  Prints.  1905 
(detail) 

Photograph  credits  Geoffrey  Clements,  except  Print 
Room  at  the  Whitney,  by  Samuel  H  Gottscho 
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